IO    THEORY   AND    PRACTICE   OF   EDUCATION

But it is most difficult to distinguish sharply between
the various incentives to action ; for example, the results
of curiosity seem to be just as variable, just as educative
as those of play. Hence it seems as if we must be content
to assume and use these innate tendencies, and zealously
to guard against the illogical absurdity of coining an innate
tendency to explain conduct that we are too lazy, or
ignorant, to analyse.

McDougall, in The Energies of Men, suggests eighteen
innate propensities1 ' that are the very foundation of all
our mental life producing the driving forces . . . manifest
in all our activities from the simplest to the most complex *.

But in this brief study of children we can only consider
those which are most directly relevant to our purpose of
finding sound bases for educational practice. Thus though
we should all acknowledge that it is natural for a child to
cry aloud for help, to laugh at the failures of others, to
seek for comfort, we should not base educational theory
on these characteristics except, perhaps, negatively in the
sense that such actions must be assumed to be natural
and not punishable. We only stop laughing at other
folks' stupidities, if we ever do, as we realize how hurting
laughter may be. Again, a teacher nowadays would not
punish a child for seeking sleep, but he would try to find
out why this child seems to need more sleep than others
of his age and remove the cause.

Fear, self-assertion, the sex propensity, curiosity, parental
and gregarious propensity, submissive propensity, anger,
zeal for possession and construction all play their part
in the child's reaction to school and home life. Last but
not least there is the child's passion for play, and though
HcDougall refuses to accept it as an innate propensity,
nevertheless it is such a natural mode of conduct, so
valuable a method of acquiring knowledge, that it must
be studied carefully.

1 See Energies of Men, pp. 92-8.